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Suggestions for Summer Reading 


Ernest 


The editor has asked me to suggest a 
few of the recent theological books which 
will be suitable for summer reading; 
and I find the task more difficult than 
I expected. My conscience, for one 
thing, gives me trouble. I feel that I 
resemble the Pharisees who laid on men’s 
shoulders grievous burdens, which they 
would not move themselves with one of 
their fingers. This very day I have 
packed a bag for a three weeks’ holiday, 
and have thrown in a few carefully chosen 
books. They include, I am glad to say, a 
small New Testament; but otherwise 
they deal wholly with the detection of 
crime—a difficult and important subject, 
but not the one which the editor has in 
mind. I have an uneasy feeling that in 
spite of his advice and mine the readers 
of this magazine will make a similar se- 
lection, and perhaps they will do wisely. 
After a hard year’s work their theology, 
as well as their brains and bodies, will be 
none the worse for a short rest. 

I have the further difficulty that for 
the last year or so there have been few 
theological books that would be more 
profitable than a morning’s swim or a 
round of golf. Most of the recent books 
which have come in my way are of a 
popular or journalistic character. They 
deal for the greater part with the world 
crisis and the economic situation and the 
future of society. I do not know why 
these subjects should be treated theo- 
logically, except for the general reason 
that God only knows anything about 
them. Certainly he has not communi- 
cated any of his knowledge to the authors 
of these books. 

The dearth of new literature would be 
an unmixed blessing if it would drive 
some readers back to that which we have 
already. In these days, when every- 
thing is moving so rapidly, we need to 
keep our critical and theological opinions 
thoroughly up to date; but it is a great 
mistake to leave a good book perma- 
nently on the shelf, just because it was 
not published yesterday. The real ob- 
ject of reading is not so much to acquire 
the latest views as to keep ourselves in 
contact with first-rate minds. These 
were more plentiful a generation ago than 
they are now, and they have not lost 
their vitality. Even in the matter of in- 
formation the later books have surpris- 
ingly little to give us that is really new. 
The paper on which they are printed 
has a fresher smell; one sometimes feels 
that this is about the only reason for 
which we buy them. Almost all their 
ideas wil! be found in the older books, 
far better presented and combined with 
a great deal more. It would be my 
chief suggestion for summer reading that 
we might take this opportunity, when 


F. Scott 


the mind is thoroughly at leisure, to 
read carefully at least one of those out- 
standing books whose value has been ap- 
proved by time. 

The summer is far too short, and even 
the most studious of us will not spend 
much of it in reading. It will there- 
fore be enough to mention only some half 
dozen of the recent books which have 
impressed me as valuable. 

I intend, myself, to reread as soon as 
I can, Professor Frank Chamberlin Por- 
ter’s study of “The Mind of Christ in 
Paul,’ which seems to me the most im- 
portant contribution which America (or 
any other country) has made to theology 
for a number of years. Some of it is by 
no means easy reading, but you feel 
when you have worked through it that 
you have saved time and labor, since it 
contains the substance of a hundred 
books. 

Professor Benjamin Wisner Bacon, at 
the time of his lamented death, had 
nearly completed a book which has now 
been excellently edited by his successor, 
Professor Carl Hermann Kraeling. It 
deals with the Fourth Gospel, under the 
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title, “The Gospel of the Hellenists 
Like all of Dr. Bacon’s work it is brirg|| @ 
ming over with suggestion. Some of th 
views advanced are more than dubiou) 
and the prudent reader will do well tj © 
bind himself to the mast, like Ulysse} % 
when he approached the Sirens. If th} % 
precaution is taken, it will be an intej)a~ 
lectual pleasure to follow Dr. Bacon ij 
his brilliant and persuasive argument. ql | 

All this may also be said of Dr. Charlej| } 
Cutler Torrey’s book, “The Four Gos|)) 
pels,” one of the most original and injfi 
teresting books which have appeared aij 
late years. One cannot but feel in read} 
ing it that Dr. Torrey has an unfair adi} 
vantage over his audience. He is a greaif 
Aramaic scholar, and for the rest of w 
it is sheer impertinence to question an} 
of his conclusions, even when we art 
convinced that they are wrong. Bulle 
there can be no doubt as to the value oll 
his book. As he translates them for u 
we seem to be reading the Gospels fo) 
the first time, assuming that these work! 
which he translates are really the Gos# 
pels. 

Another book which will appeal i 
everyone is Dr. S. Parkes Cadman ow 
“The Prophets of Israel.”” Dr. Cadmat 
has himself much of the prophetic spiri 
and writes of the Hebrew prophets wit 
a sympathy and intuition which carry} 
us much more deeply into their meaning ‘i 
than any mere critical investigation} 
The critical element, however, is Ei 
lacking. It is too often forgotten by 
those who know Dr. Cadman only as 4 
preacher that he is also one of the mos 
widely read scholars in this country 

My list is lengthening, and I will onl 
mention two other books, both of then 
destined to hold their place for a long 
time in theological! literature. 

One of them is Goguel’s “Life of Jesus,”! 
which has now been translated. This: 
is certainly a book which everyone ; 
should read, whether in the summer or 
later. From almost every point of viev 
it ranks as the very best of all the modernif, 
treatments of its great subject. ill 

The other book is Lake and Cadbury's | 
“Commentary on Acts,’’ which has at 
once superseded all other commentaries# Hs 
on the book which, in many respects, ial | 
the keystone of the New Testament 
I have always maintained that the one} 
really satisfying method of New Testa-il 
ment study is to work through at least: | 
one of the writings, verse by verse, wit 
a full critical commentary. One a |) | Ry 
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whole library of general books. 

Plants need to be studied in the soilll] 
where they grow—not in specimens#}| 
dried and pressed; and the same is truet f 
of New Testament ideas. Nothing i a 
recent years has done more for our un-}|) 
derstanding of the New Testament that ol 
the appearance of this admirable com- 
mentary. 
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After Thirty Years 


The Berry Street Conference Address 
John Haynes Holmes 


R| CANNOT begin what I have to say to you this 
4; morning, my beloved colleagues, without ex- 
pressing the gratitude I feel for the honor 
which you have so graciously conferred upon 
ne in asking me to speak on this occasion. 

I am moved, if you will pardon me, by the 
hought that this year, 1934, marks the thirtieth an- 
liversary of my graduation from the Divinity School, 
ny ordination to the ministry, my installation in my 
irst parish, and my marriage to my adored and ador- 
ble wife. In every outward and ceremonial sense, 
ind perhaps also in every inner and spiritual sense, my 
ife may be said to have begun a generation ago in 
904. Such coincidence sorely tempted me to make 
his an autobiographical occasion—to tell you the tale 
f my poor career, to recite the catalogue of those 
hips of mine that set sail, a goodly fleet, on that 
hirtieth year ago—some, like my marriage, to enjoy 
, prosperous voyage, to gather a rich cargo, and to 
each a quiet haven; some, like my ministry, to be 
wept by many a storm, to be beaten upon by many a 
lreadful sea, and yet somehow to keep afloat; and 
ome, like the expectations which brightened all my 
arly days, to be wrecked and broken, and at last sunk 
nto the deeps of impenetrable darkness. But pro- 
riety has taught me what prudence might have ig- 
ored. I know that it would be a betrayal of my trust 
lid I use this opportunity to indulge in personalities— 
ven my own! 

How simple and attractive was that world of 
904, into which with unbounded confidence I moved 
o establish my home and to serve the altars of my 
aith. That confidence, of course, was a confidence 
n myself, for such is the way of youth. But it was a 
onfidence, also, in far greater things, in 


The world which was ere I was born, 
The world which lasts when I am dead. 


Yonfidence in my inheritance, deep-rooted in the 
raditions of my New England forbears! Confidence 
n my training, which had been conducted by the best 
cholars in the first university in the land! Confidence 
n my church, which had reconciled religion with 
eason, and thus preserved the sanctity of truth! 
Yonfidence in my country, which had established in 
lemocracy the true order of society! Confidence in 
ny class, the great multitude of the middle class, which 
vas the saving substance of any people! Confidence 
a our civilization, which had found in the discoveries 
f science, the advancement of learning, the production 
f wealth, and manifold institutions of justice and 


liberty, the fulfillment of man’s promise upon this 
earth! How happy it was to step out into that world 
which tempted ambition, rewarded virtue, and prom- 
ised security! How easy it was to live in that world. 

It is true we had our worries in those days—the 
corruption of politics, the growing power of “big 
business,”’ the waxing burden of armaments. Ominous, 
had we known it, were the violent struggles between 
capital and labor, and the presence of an ever-increas- 
ing area of poverty as the base of a towering pyramid of 
wealth. It was a consciousness of these ills which 
took me back to Theodore Parker, and Savonarola, 
and the Hebrew prophets, who quickened me to indig- 
nation and protest. It was a curiosity about these ills 
which led me to Karl Marx, Henry George, and Walter 
Rauschenbusch. I became impatient, but only be- 
cause it was so unnecessary that such evils should exist, 
and so easy to remove them. But at bottom nothing 
could disturb our equanimity. Wrathful as we might 
be against child labor, prostitution, or the liquor 
traffic, we were not afraid. Fundamentally and in- 
escapably we were optimistic in those serenely opening 
years of the new century. 

I can best sum up this attitude of confidence by 
saying that, thirty years ago, we all believed in the 
law of progress, even as we did in the law of gravita- 
tion. This law, or idea, may I say, was not known to 
the ancients. It does not appear in the philosophy of 
Christendom. It is very definitely a product of 
modern times, and more particularly of the Victorian 
Age. There have been other triumphant eras of hu- 
man history—the Periclean Age, the Augustan, the 
Elizabethan—but none so solid, so substantial, so 
stupendous, as that which reached its zenith of im- 
mortal splendor in nineteenth-century Britain. The 
Dark Ages had come to an end; mankind had awak- 
ened in the fresh dawn of the Renaissance; the mind 
had been freed by science, and the soul by the Refor- 
mation. For four hundred years the race had been 
moving from achievement to achievement, mounting 
from glory to glory, and at last in this unprecedented 
century was come in sight of the Promised Land. 
What wonder that into the best minds of that age 
there entered the concept of progress, the idea that 
man was in the hands of a happy fate, a shining doom, 
which sooner or later “leads on to fortune.” It was 
no accident that evolution was the central and univer- 
sal thought of that amazing time—evolution inter- 
preted as a cosmic sweep, a primal law, which destines 
man not to be damned but to be saved. The net result 
was the optimism of which Robert Browning was the 
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prophet—a two-fold conviction, on the one hand that 
man would not be defeated, and on the other hand that 
man’s work today, this western nineteenth-century 
civilization, was already the fruits of victory. The 
structure of this our world, deep laid in the founda- 
tion of reality, high reared in the reason and the right 
of men, must rise surely, and not slowly, to completion, 
and stand at last star-crowned above the years. 

This was the faith of 1904! Exactly ten years later, 
almost without warning, came the crash of 1914—and 
we look today upon such a spectacle of ruin as history 
has not seen since the wreck of the Roman Empire. 
In a period of two decades, we have endured the great- 
est war of which the annals of time have any record— 
a war which killed ten million men, wounded or 
maimed fifty million more, and consumed wealth in 
such incalculable amount that it cannot be restored in 
more than a hundred years. We have seen pestilence 
and famine stalking the earth, as in the days of the 
Black Death, and slaying-more millions than the bat- 
tlefield itself. We have beheld the fall of the three 
oldest royal houses in Europe—the Hapsburgs, the 
Hohenzollerns, and the Romanoffs; the disappearance 
of three historic empires—the German, the Austro- 
Hungarian, and the Turkish; and the rise in their 
stead of numerous proud and petty nationalities, which 
vex anew the currents of international accord. We 
have witnessed the world convulsed by revolutions 
as by earthquakes. We have discerned democracies 
discredited and destroyed, and in country after coun- 
try displaced by dictatorships. We have watched, 
with mingled terror and admiration, the stirring of the 
East, with hundreds of millions of Asiatics resolved to 
claim their own in the great assize of the peoples. We 
have experienced a hectic period of feverish and ig- 
noble prosperity, which debased our standards, de- 
bauched our lives, and vulgarized every value of morals 
and good taste. We have plunged into the black pit 
of economic and social collapse, which has threatened, 
and still threatens, to engulf all of beauty and of 
worth that we have known. We have made feeble 
attempts to stay the menace of war, now waxing to 
ever greater potency in the massed arms of nations; 
and equally feeble attempts to restore a structure of 
society which is cracking and crashing all about us. 
Slowly, year after year, we approach that dread point 
where we must abandon the endeavor after wealth, 
luxury, even the graces and arts of life, and struggle 
desperately for security and bare survival. And we 
speak no more of progress! On the contrary, we dis- 
cuss soberly the possible return to the Dark Ages; and, 
as though in anticipation, contemplate without sur- 
prise the reappearance of barbarian hordes. 

The World War and its aftermath are so terrible a 
phenomenon in itself that the generation which en- 
countered it can see nothing beyond or beneath its 
horror. But posterity, with its perspectives, will see 
something yet more terrible in this disaster—namely, 
the sign and symbol of an era’s end. In this vast 
catastrophe of 1914, historians will record not the con- 
flict of two contending imperial systems, but the crash 
of worlds. That whole great age of thought and life 
into which I was born, and in which, with a trust as 
unquestioning as a virgin’s innocence, I began my 
work—that age is gone. It has tumbled to dust, like 


the garden of Klingsor before the guileless gesture ihe 14 
Parsifal. In the names of four men, the consumma 


geniuses of this our day, who will endure as imma 
tally out of this time as St. Augustine endures out i 
the time of the fall of classic Rome, I seem to see t i 
personification, or dramatization, of that cataclyj) 
mic convulsion which has shaken our firmament | 
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The first of these four men is Albert Einsteia} 
It is not enough to say that his is the greatest intelleg 
of the present day. We come nearer to the truti@ ., 
when we confess that only Aristotle in the ancienjj®. 
world and Sir Isaac Newton in the modern world cai ; 
match him. He has not worked alone; he is but one aiff 
a great company of workers in the field of contemp 
rary science. | 


But his towering genius has isolate 
him, like Mt. Everest among the Himalayas, and thijif 
made him the scientific symbol of this age. Whaliiy 
Einstein has done to the knowledge of our time is ti” 
disrupt it. With unerring insight he penetrated ti 
the law of gravitation, which held together the strude 
ture of our world, and, in discrediting this, hurled | a 
one stroke our cosmos into chaos. In the poems @ 
Richard Watson Gilder there is a quatrain on a Su 
Dial, which reads: || 


qu 


mal! 


On the sun dial in the garden 
The great sun keeps the time; 
A faint, small moving shadow, 
And we know the worlds are in rhyme. 


And if once that shadow should falter, Hy 
By the space of a child’s eye-lash, 1) ii 
The seas would devour the mountains, Hh Oe 
And the stars together crash. Weel | 


But Einstein moved the shadow on this dial naj! 
“by the space of a child’s eye-lash’”’ but by the vad 
sweep of a celestial orbit. What wonder that tht 
stars that shone upon my youth “together crashed’ } gu 
As I look upon this Einsteinian universe, I see thi! 
science of three centuries swept away as so much ru 4 
bish. The knowledge which I acquired as a collegif 
student in astronomy, chemistry, physics, has no mori}! 
reality today than the theological pattern of the Middllt}" 
Ages. In its place has come not new knowledge bujf 
only confusions, contradictions, conflicts. In one ant}: 
the same breath we are told that the universe is ext '#! 
panding and contracting. The cosmos is pictured alii’) 
at once finite and infinite. The concept of law is dis}}' 
solved into the vagaries of indeterminate atoms, an#\i} 
time merged into space, as space into time. Thi «i 
world in which our minds were trained to function iff 
suddenly lost. We know not where we are, nor whajl} ® 
we think. In this chaos of ideas, we find reassurance} iit 
in what seems to be the return of science to religion—}}}} 
the concept of the universe as a mathematical equall g 
tion, a symphony of music, a divine creative thoughti\| it 
But it might be well for us to remember that theology} \ 
flourishes only when science decays; and that Chris 
tian theology became the language of men’s mindllh) 
only when those minds saw the torch of knowledgt ty 
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extinguished in the black midnight of the Dark Ages & 
It seems incredible, as one meets and talks with Alber \ te 
Einstein, that so gentle a spirit could work such havo i th 
on so vast a scale. But not since the days of Coll | 


t 
. . 
pernicus has the universe been so disrupted. | 
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The second of our four immortals is Sigmund 
Freud. ‘The work of this man is variously regarded. 
The intimacy of his inquiries has touched so much 
that is sacred and therefore reserved—laid hands so 
boldly upon the Ark—that outraged emotions have 
inevitably disordered judgment. It is going to take 
years, perhaps generations, to place this Viennese 
psychologist in his true perspective. Meanwhile, I 
believe that H. G. Wells comes close to the truth, as 
he so often does, when he declares in his ‘‘The Science 
of Life” that “Sigmund Freud’s name is as cardinal in 
the history of human thought as Charles Darwin’s.” 
What Freud has done is to discover vast continents of 
inner life, hitherto never seen nor even suspected, as 
‘Columbus discovered similar continents in the outer 
world. With his psychic vision he has penetrated 
‘into the substance of mind, as many a physicist with 
his microscope has penetrated into the substance of 
matter. Our conception of human nature, as trans- 
mitted in our liberal tradition, can never again be the 
‘same, now that Freud has pursued his explorations. 
‘This conception, to be sure, was never the naive and 
trusting thing that the critics of liberalism are denounc- 
‘ing at this time. Not John Calvin himself ever recog- 
nized the evil in the souls of men more clearly than 
William Ellery Channing. “I know (the) history (of 
human nature),” said the great preacher. “I shut 
my eyes on none of its weaknesses and crimes. I un- 
derstand the proofs by which despotism demonstrates 
that man is a wild beast.’”’ Again, he said, almost 
anticipating Freud, ‘“‘The true greatness of man is 
almost wholly out of sight. . . . The soul is an im- 
mortal germ which may be said to contain now within 
itself what endless ages are to unfold.’”’ What Freud 
did was to uncover and reveal not the depravity of 
man—his psychology is no reaffirmation of Calvinism! 
He disclosed rather the complexity of man, that un- 
fathomable and immeasurable intricacy of experience, 
fold on fold beneath the threshold of consciousness, 
which makes up as much of the whole man as the 
submerged nine-tenths of an iceberg makes up the 
whole mountain. There is nothing in Freud to teach 
us to despair of humanity, but everything to make us 
stand in awe before it, even as we stand in awe before 
the impenetrable reaches of the heavens. Deep unto 
deep within and below, as deep unto deep without and 
above! I look in vain in this yawning gulf of mystery 
for anything of man I ever knew. 

The third immortal name of our time in Nicolai 
Lenin. We may like or dislike, welcome or fear, the 
work of this Russian Communist, but we cannot dis- 
agree as to the colossal character of his mind and the 
titanic dimensions of his deeds. We are too near 
Lenin to see his height and range and grandeur, as we 
are likewise too near to discern his significance. What 
we behold in him is the revolutionist who seized and 
used the terrific moment which fate flung at him, 
whereas posterity will behold the shadow, as it were, of 
fate itself. This man, through thirty years unknown, 
moved as an impending doom upon our world. His 
shrewd and sinister countenance loomed as the face of 
Mephistopheles, the spirit which denies—denies the 
integrity and permanency of what man hath wrought. 
Lenin is more than a historical figure—he is the 
eternal symbol of a civilization decayed and toppling 


to its fall. Ordinarily we speak of the plight of our 
society as produced by the War, whereas we should 
speak of the War as produced by the plight of our 
society. It is Lenin who reminds us that, had the 
War never come, the world would still have fallen in 
collapse. Capitalism had come to its end, as feudalism 
in its time came toitsend. Nothing could saveit. In 
my early days the existing economic system seemed 
staunch and strong. It functioned in a process of ap- 
parent health. But already the seeds of death were 
sown within it, and the awful events of two decades 
have been the travail of its dissolution. When I 
gazed upon the smile on Lenin’s face in the red tomb 
beneath the Kremlin wall in Moscow, I seemed to see 
the scorn of that mighty man who knew our world was 
dead while it throbbed with what looked like the ener- 
gies of life. I thought of that passage in Bailey’s for- 
gotten ‘‘Festus,’’ where he proclaims that 


earth shall leade destruction . . . . and shall end, 


As though an earthquake smacked its mumbling lips 
O’er some thick-peopled city. 


The fourth immortal name of those who incarnate 
the cataclysm of this ageis Mahatma Gandhi. Of this 
Indian may be said more truly what R. H. Green, in 
his “Short History of the English People,” said of 
George Washington, that he is “the noblest figure that 
ever stood in the forefront of a nation’s life.” The 
nobility of Gandhi, as of Washington, is rooted in the 
purity and elevation of his character. His sheer 
ability as a political leader makes him the most for- 
midable foe ever encountered by the British Empire, 
and ranks him among the greatest statesmen of all 
time. But his true stature is not discovered until he 
is seen as a saint and seer, a teacher of the way of life, 
which gives him immortal place with Confucius, 
Buddha, and Jesus. It is as a prophet of the spirit 
that the Mahatma judges our age as the Hebrew proph- 
ets judged theirs. Not only the government of Britain 
but the civilization of all the West he calls “satanic.” 
He condemns our machinery which devours men as 
the Minotaur devoured the youth of Athens. He 
denounces our materialism which subdues whole popu- 
lations to exploitation and plunder. He abhors our 
militarism which dooms great nations to the waste and 
woe of war. He fears above all the uses of force and 
violence which outlaw reason, poison good will, and 
lead through hate to death. He would deliver his 
people from alien rule not only that they may have 
liberty, but also that their civilization and culture, the 
precious heritage of unnumbered centuries of creative 
life, may be spared the contagion of that disease which 
is destroying the West. He would rescue India from 
contact with a world already perishing, and thus save 
her before it is too late. It is not easy to associate 
these inexorable judgments with so gentle and sweet 
aspirit. As one looks on Gandhi one is conscious only 
of the radiance of his smile, and of his eyes illumined 
with that light which never was on sea or land. But | 
remember sitting with him in the early evening of 
September, 1931, on the terrace of a London house 
overlooking the miles of roofs beneath which teemed 
the myriad people of the largest city in the world, and 
there came a moment when I seemed to catch the 
living counterpart of that scene when Jesus beheld 
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Jerusalem, ‘‘and wept over it, saying, If thou hadst 
known, at least in this thy day, the things which be- 
long unto thy peace! But now they are hid from thine 
eyes. (And) the days shall come upon thee, that 
... . they shall not leave in them one stone upon 
another, because thou knewest not the time of thy 
visitation.” 

These are the four men, the unique immortals of 
this age, who have swept away the landscape of our 
world. Einstein has erased, as from a blackboard, the 
compact design of the outer cosmos. Freud has torn 
to shreds the simple pattern of the inner life. Lenin 
has wrecked the structure of our social home. Gandhi 
has exposed the sham and shame of our futile faith. 
It is a sobering thought that, while all of these men 
were alive in 1904, the name of no one of them was 
known. In the short span of my ministerial life they 
have arisen, like storms upon an unclouded horizon, to 
sweep the former world with ruin. I look about me 
after these thirty years, and I see nothing but the 
wreckage of what was once to me secure and fair. 


A Challenge to the Free Church 


Dwight Bradley 


=| GROUP of ministers were recently discussing 
the Free Church Fellowship. They repre- 
sented denominations of the more liberal 
aS persuasion which are at the same time 
designated officially as ‘‘evangelical’—Methodist, 
Congregational, etc. The main question they asked 
was, “What is the meaning of the word free in Free 
Church?” They wanted to know precisely what sort 
of freedom was implied in the Fellowship movement. 
Freedom, that is, from what and for what. 

The men of this group were not interested in 
theological freedom or in intellectual freedom as an 
aim. They felt that they already possessed all of this 
sort of liberty they could use. Not a single one of 
them was conscious of any restriction upon his private 
thought or his public utterance so far as questions of 
religious ‘belief were concerned. 

These men were interested in the burning social 
issues of our time, the relation of the Christian church 
to the capitalistic economic system, to the political 
state especially in time of war, and to the secular 
social order in general. The freedom they desired and 
the liberty they envisaged was a freedom and liberty 
for the church from alliances with Mammon and Mars. 
If they were to join any Free Church Fellowship it 
would have to be a fellowship of Christians who had 
repudiated organized selfishness in all modern forms. 

I have just returned from the General Council of 
Congregational Christian Churches in Oberlin, Ohio. 
At that meeting not a single word was spoken about 
the need to struggle for theological freedom. If any- 
one had arisen to make a speech on such a subject he 
would have made himself ridiculous. This was so, 
not because of any lack of theological freedom but be- 
cause theological freedom is an old story among them 
and is taken for granted. Congregationalists and 
Christians are not all theological liberals—but they 
have a perfect right to be if they wish. 

What lay heavy on the minds of the Congregational 
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Without and within, above me and around, I seek | mt 


vain for anything familiar to my memory. If A byl 
hold, still standing, some archways of my experieng 


some pillars of my hope, I know them to be but relii) # 


of a world shattered beyond recall. What may on r 


think? What canonedo? Perhaps only what anothy i” . 


great intellect of our time has suggested—Oswa| 


Spengler, in his “Decline of the West,” who sees upqj a é 
us the same doom that has befallen all civilizationy@” ; 


preceding our own. In the concluding paragraph ¢ 
his ‘Man and Technics,” he writes: 


We are born into this time and must bravely fol- 
low the path to the destined end. There is no other 
way. Our duty is to hold on. . without hope, 

’ without rescue, like that Roman soldier whose bones 
were found in front of a door in Pompeii, who, during 
the eruption of Vesuvius, died at his post because they 
forgot to relieve him. . . . The honorable end is the 
one thing that cannot be taken from a man. 


[The second half of this address will be published in Th i 


Register of August 2.] 


Christian delegates to the General Council was the 
necessity of establishing a new relationship between} 
the church and the secular social order. As a resulti 


the Council gave itself up for the most part to thd pis 


working out of a denominational machinery which 
would make place for research, education, and actio 
in the social field. An important “Council for Social 
Action,” with eighteen members elected by the Genera 
Council, was set up. The practically unanimous af 
firmative vote when the question was presented, at 
tested the universal demand for something concrete} 
to take the place of mere verbal resolutions. 


I have cited this as an example of the way ini} 


which many religious liberals of the present time are} 
thinking about liberty in the church. They are not 


spending much thought on intellectual liberalism. |} i 


They regard intellectual liberalism as a hang-over} 


from the nineteenth century; they think that it has} 
pretty nearly gone to seed. What they want is eco- 


church to wrest itself free from the control of selfish 
financial interests, and from the state in so far as the 
state is also controlled by selfish financial interests. 
At the same time, these contemporary religious 
liberals believe that if the church is to be effective in 
the days to come, it must rediscover the ancient truths 
of historical Christianity. We were led at the General 
Council of Congregational Christian Churches by a 
chaplain who effectively stressed the basic elements 
of classical Christian theism. To be sure, the liberties 
of theological thought that were gained in the great 


nomic and political liberalism: that is, they want the! 
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doctrinal struggles of the nineteenth century were as- |i! 


sumed by everyone who worshiped under the chap- 
lain’s leadership. There was no hint of desire to im- 
pose any standards of “‘orthodoxy.’’ But at the same 
time, the chaplain took his congregations into the 
depths of spiritual experience in the spirit and terms 
of authentic Christian classicism, and not in the spirit 
or terms of what is known as “religious liberalism.” 
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The fact that the old First Church in Oberlin was 
packed to the doors at every chapel hour is a sign that 
the chaplain was meeting a strongly felt need in the 
‘minds and hearts of the delegates. 

My analysis of the two aspects of the General 
Council mood—the aspect of social liberalism and the 
Paspect of spiritual classicism—suggests that if the 
Free Church Fellowship is to enlist the ardent support 
‘of the younger liberals, it had better make sure that it 

is more than an attempt to carry on theological de- 
bates or an effort to perpetuate the old antithesis 
between those who are orthodox about religion and 
those who are not. Those issues are as dead as Job’s 
turkey. They cannot be resurrected or resuscitated. 

On the other hand, if the Free Church Fellowship 

develops into a movement to take the lead in modern 
churchmanship looking towards the establishment of 
a new relation between the church and the secular 
order, it will at once excite the interest and gain the 
\support of the real liberals of our day. It is very likely 
‘that there is under way a powerful reaction against the 
‘extremes of theological libertarianism, which cul- 
minated in the rather pathetic so-called ‘humanist’ 
movement that enjoyed a brief publicity a few months 
ago. Not that the enduring values of theological lib- 
-eralism are going to be overlooked or neglected; but 
rather, that the values which theological liberalism 
overlooked and ignored are going to be recovered and 
reappreciated. There is much in what Niebuhr calls 
“classical Christianity’? that the revolt against or- 
thodoxy, in the heat of the battle, carelessly threw 
away. It is absurd to suppose that a generation of 
church leaders now happily far removed from the old 
battleground, will not seek to restore those things to 
their rightful place in Christian thinking. No Free 
Church Fellowship which blindly refuses to take 
those things back into its theology has the remotest 
chance to succeed. I say this as one who believes in 
the Free Church Fellowship and has accepted a cer- 
tain official responsibility for its success. My interest 
in the movement has not, however, been based on my 
interest in theological freedom, but on my desire to 
enter into every movement which shows any sign of 
being able to lead the church out into a new day. 

One of the first things, therefore, as I see it, that 
the Free Church Fellowship, as now constituted, must 
do — is to define the terms of its liberalism and come 
to a definite understanding as to the meaning of the 
word “‘free.’’ Is it to be merely the dignified and 
conventional grandchild of those stormy parents who 
set the whole ecclesiastical world by the ears in their 
generation by daring to challenge the right of tradition 
to curb their freedom to think? Is it to be a fellow- 
ship of pleasant and agreeable ministers and laymen 
who enjoy the advantages of culture by virtue of in- 
herited endowments and private legacies? Is it to be 
a company of Christians who are willing to be mar- 
tyred for their courage in a cause for which no one 
has the slightest wish to martyr them? Is it to bea 
sort of Sons and Daughters of the Nineteenth Century 
Theological Revolution? 

If so, then it is quite impossible to expect any vital 
pulse to flow through its veins or any great passion to 
generate in its heart. So, it will neither attract those 
who are outside its present ambit nor continue to hold 


those of sterner stuff who are now embraced in its 
bounds. Who wants to tie himself to a type of church- 
manship today that cannot face the tremendous issues 
that present themselves on every hand? Who wants 
to fight over the old battlegrounds while new battles 
are raging on another sector? It is said that the 
Kaiser Wilhelm, safely housed and protected far be- 
hind the lines on the Western Front, engaged in study- 
ing the battle of Sedan at the time when his armies 
were trying to withstand the Allies in battles beside 
which Sedan in 1870 was a mere skirmish. It would 
be a pity if the Free Church Fellowship should turn 
out to be an organization devoted to the study and 
fighting over of former issues during the time when 
issues of vastly greater import have arisen for the 
courageous tackling of realistic Christian men. 

The striking opportunity, as I see it, before the 
Free Church Fellowship is the opportunity to develop 
as a radical-liberal minority within the total fellowship 
of modern Christianity. It can capitalize upon its nu- 
merical smallness to become a closely knit “‘bloc”’ of 
outstandingly liberal churchmen. In saying this I 
realize that I am throwing down a challenge to those 
conservative members of the Fellowship whose idea 
of liberalism is limited to mere theological liberalism. 
I throw down this challenge as one who is profoundly 
convinced that there is a place for the Unitarian- 
Universalist churches to fill which is even more im- 
portant today than it was fifty years ago. Then, the 
struggle had to do with the attempt of ecclesiastical 
traditionalists to cripple the free spirit of inquiry into 
the meaning of Christian and secular truth. Today, 
the struggle has to do with the attempt of financial 
and political traditionalists to cripple the free spirit 
of inquiry into the nature and meaning of social 
justice. Then, the fight was between two wings of the 
church. Now, the fight is between all types of church- 
men and the entire secular social order. 

If, peradventure, the development of the Free 
Church Fellowship tends toward a clear and convinced 
acceptance of the challenge before it, it is almost cer- 
tain that to it will be drawn many ministers and lay- 
men who find themselves exasperated by the timidity 
and caution of the religious bodies to which they be- 
long, and who wish to associate themselves with a 
smaller but more intense group that is organized 
specifically for the task of leadership in modern liberal 
churchmanship on a realistic basis. These will come 
over in order to have the fellowship of others who are 
actuated by the same vehement desire for freedom from 
the prevailing control of secular selfishness in every 
department of life. Thus, into the Free Church 
Fellowship will begin to pour the finest idealism and 
the keenest thought that modern Christianity can 
produce. Personally, I believe that on such terms 
the Congregational Christian churches in large num- 
bers will determine to join the Fellowship; so that in- 
creasingly the old and decayed barriers between the 
various branches of the original common Congrega- 
tional stock will be obliterated. These terms are a 
cessation of controversy over outmoded theological 
issues, an acceptance of the gauge of battle between 
churchmanship and secularity, and a willingness to 
seek and recover enduring values of classical Christi- 
anity which theological liberalism for a time ignored. 
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THE SOCIAL GROUND-SWELL 


HE Congregationalist-Christians are for social ac- 
tion. Decision on this point at their recent 
General Council in Oberlin was clear-cut and 

almost unanimous. Social research and education 
and action are to be unified and established on a 
parity with other recognized functions of the de- 
nomination. An adequate initial budget is provided, 
and the new forward movement will be launched under 
the direction of a small group, acquainted with pres- 
ent-day trends and expert in the analysis of social 
problems. 

Even if this action were isolated it would be im- 
pressive. But its significance and promise are in- 
creased by the fact that it is only part of a general 
social ground-swell moving in practically all religious 
groups. It will be recalled how Unitarians at recent 
May Meetings re-enforced their Department of So- 
cial Relations, giving it unprecedented authority to 
speak in its own name and right. Even more ad- 
vanced action is reported from Methodist and other 
groups in the country. While from a conference in 
the United Church of Canada comes the forthright 
declaration that capitalism is outmoded, with solemn 
pledge to support a Christian social order, where ‘‘con- 
trol will be exercised for the general welfare, and pro- 
duction for the common need.” 

Action looking in this direction at Oberlin and 
elsewhere must not be regarded as sudden or spasmodic. 
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Least of all is it temporary reaction to present dig}| 


turbed economic conditions. It has intelligence bé 
hind it, and carries the enthusiasm of younger me 
both clergymen and laymen, who in universities an: 
seminaries have caught the vision of such teachers atj 
Patten and Ripley and Beard and Douglas, of Coll 
and Ward and Arthur Holt, himself a leading spiril 
at Oberlin. This educational process has been goin} 
on for a generation and the planting now begins to beaji) 
fruit. 

The main struggle lies ahead. As everybody) 


knows, the nineteenth century yielded most of itil 


dividends to exploiting and possessing classes. Thes 
are not likely to yield their advantage, accepting wide | 
and more equitable division of wealth, without pro | 
test. It remains to be seen how churches largely 
made up from these classes will fare in the coming| 
conflict. The alternatives seem to be either wide re 

orientation of large groups of heretofore good church | 
men through persuasion and education, or theiu 
alienation. 


Of course, confirmed critics will find flaws in this} 
If not directly the child of the} 
Reformation, the “‘every man for himself’’ philosophy i 


fresh social ferment. 


which has been such a factor in bringing things toj 


their present pass, did get on comfortably with Prot-+hm 


estantism for many generations. Indeed, as Tawney, 


Weber and other scholars have made abundantly clear, \\f 
free churches have often been the powerful allies off] 


economic individualism. 


If now these same free churches can pull upstream, |Ihie: 


supporting a fundamentally different order, it will bet 
welcome refutation of the contention of John Strachey 
and others that systems of ideas, including religion, by 
which men strive to understand their world are entirely 
dependent upon the society which gives them birth, 
being of no further use when this society has disin- 


tegrated, and it will be proof positive that religion has | 


in it independent and vital germs, capable of clearing 
waste out of the existing economic system or of creat- 
ing a better one. 

John M. Trout. 


* * 


A TIP FROM THE MARKET-PLACE 


E are accustomed sometimes to speak of the |}} 
need for a religious awakening as if it were |}j 
We talk as | 


something strange and unusual. 
if religion went its way for a long time accomplishing 
its task and then suddenly was in need of new life, 
new terms, and new forms. 

It is wrong to assume that this need is not always 
present in religion to a certain degree. Business is one 
step ahead of us on this score, for the merchant recog- 
nizes the need for a regular periodic check-up. Re- 
ligion might profit by adopting this procedure from 
the market-place. Ministers and laymen might be- 
gin in our local churches by recognizing the continuous 
need for stock-taking in organized religion. 

Our denomination has created a Commission of 
Appraisal to take stock of the work of all the branches 
of our fellowship. The danger is that we in the local 
churches may now sit back in the blessed certainty 
that we are going to be both investigated and informed. 
We may forget that whatever comes from the top 
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ust first be planted at the bottom, in the soil of the 
yeal church, if it is to bear fruit. 

A few weeks ago someone said jokingly within 

hearing, “The Commission will end by coming to 
1e conclusion that the responsibility for the future of 
beralism devolves upon the local church, and that is 
here it will end.’’ Seriously, we all realize the re- 
sonsibility which, in our liberal fellowship, rests upon 
1e local church. Why not make the coming year a 
me for stock-taking in every local society? I am 
ning to ask my people to appoint a commission of 
ppraisal to investigate the work of our church and 
ake recommendations for its improvement. If my 
xecutive Committee approves this plan, each of the 
rganizations in our society will appoint one person, 
ot an officer, to serve on the commission. 
I should like to see this group do principally two 
lings: first, redefine the function of our church in this 
ymmunity. Although our function as a liberal church 
more or less established by the traditions of lib- 
-alism, we face peculiar community problems. Does 
ar church get down into the undercurrent of thought 
ad living in this city and answer a need? Why do 
e not reach the hundreds who have broken with or- 
1odoxy? There is a harvest at our doors. How can 
e reap it? 

Second, I should like to see this local commission 
ivestigate the functioning of our church. We need 
iore unity of action between the church organizations. 
he task would be to get those who work in the 
itehen to come to the church service and those who 
t in the pews to serve in the kitchen. Are the ser- 
ons and the church service filling a need, or how 
juld they be bettered? The men who handle the 
aances are earnest and competent men. But perhaps 
ere are untapped resources which would increase 
1e effectiveness of our work. 

Why limit this task to seven members working 
om above? Why not plant the seed in every local 
ciety and let it grow up toward the light with which, 
e hope, the Commission of Appraisal is going to re- 
ard us? 

Delos W. O'Brian. 


* * 


DIVORCE— THE LINE GETS LONGER 


NCENE:* A rectangular court room... . high 
ceilings .... panels of brown wood.... 
clusters of globular lights. Divorce cases are 

yout to be heard. The Common Pleas Judge mounts 

e bench. His face is rather wry as he thinks of the 

orning’s grist. There is a checking of witnesses 

. . . lawyers contemplating perhaps some fat fees 

_.. thirty or forty spectators are in the back- 

ound. They are craning their necks, hoping to 

tch some of the salacious details. The cases are 
jled. 

The first is that of a girl in her early twenties. 
ers is an unhappy tale. A few weeks ago she had 
arried a man she had known but a short time. 
1e and her husband soon spent what little money 
ey had pooled together. Both were able to get jobs 
a large city, but the pay was inadequate. After 


*An actual incident reported in a large city newspaper. 
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a few days the new husband ran off—not even a note 
to tell the reason of his flight. The judge announces 
the verdict—‘“‘Divorce because of willful absence. 
Next case.” 

More cases. You take out your watch. Ten 
cases have been decided in one hour, and what a sordid 
drama of human disaster—jealousy, cruelty, infidelity, 
desertion. 

During the recess you talk privately with the 
judge. ‘One of the signs of returning prosperity is 
increasing divorce,’’ he remarks. “The line gets 
longer every day and the stories get sadder.”” ‘““Why 
do marriages break down? I wish I had a good pat 
answer to give you. Some of the difficulty, of course, 
can be laid to our deplorable economic system. I 
would say that monumental selfishness on the part 
of each or both parties is the prime cause. Add ig- 
norance to selfishness and you have it about right. 
The majority of the individuals who come into a 
divorce court are unprepared for marriage financially, 
sexually, emotionally, or perhaps all three.”’ 

What are the doctors doing to help people pre- 
pare for marriage? Precious little! In most states 
doctors are forbidden by law to give the necessary 
information to wedded couples or those about to be 
married. Largely because of the opposition by the 
Roman Catholic Church, our representatives at our 
state capitols and in Washington are fearful of this 
whole question. 

What are the schools doing? Here and there one 
hears of sex education and the problems of family life 
being broached to young people by experts, but 
usually our adolescent boys and girls are being taught 
everything under the sun except the fine art of mar- 
ried life. 

What are our families doing? If you could sit in 
a minister’s study and hear him talk intimately to 
young couples who expect to be man and wife in a 
few days, you would be amazed to discover that even 
in intelligent Universalist and Unitarian families 
there seems to be a conspiracy of silence on the part 
of parents. 

What is the church doing? Here and there in some 
church schools there is perhaps an attempt at sex edu- 
cation and a discussion of family adjustments. But 
by and large the church, even the pulpit itself, is mute. 

What a challenge to you young people! When 
you are blessed with children of your own, see to it 
that your relationship with them from the very be- 
ginning is so frank that when adolescence comes it is 
the most natural thing in the world for them to discuss 
with you the questions of marriage and family re- 
sponsibilities. Convince them that only through 
knowledge and unselfishness can a lastingly happy 
marriage be consummated. See to it that the doc- 
tors of America are given the legal right to dispense 
necessary information. See to it that in place of the 
frills of much of our modern education due place is 
given in school and college curriculums for frank dis- 
cussions of the art of married life. And insist that 
your church, through its minister and its teachers, deals 
intelligently and courageously with this vital question 
upon which hinge the grief or joy, the break-down or 
the glorious upbuilding, of multitudes. 

Dilworth Lupton. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CONTROLLED FREEDOM 

The Method of Freedom. By Walter 
Lippmann. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 117pp. $1.50. 

In his Foreword, Mr. Lippmann states 
that ‘‘this book is made out of lectures de- 
livered at Harvard on the foundation es- 
tablished in memory of Edwin Lawrence 
Godkin.” Like Mr. Lippmann’s many 
other books, this publication is character- 
ized by the forcefulness and clarity for 
which the author is so widely known. 
“My highest hope,”’ he says, ‘“would be to 
be able to say as did Montesquieu: ‘I have 
not drawn my principles from my preju- 
dices but from the nature of things.’ ” 
The book realizes this hope. 

It is of the nature of things that men’s 
deepest absorption is in their private af- 
fairs. It is in this privacy that civilization 
is carried on. ‘‘For it has not been the 
wisdom of rulers but the private persist- 
ence of men which has carried mankind 
through the crises of history and has pre- 
served civilization even when institutions 
have collapsed.’”’ Men’s loyalty to a social 
order is sustained ‘‘not by their convictions 
but by their satisfactions.” 

So long as the bulk of mankind is really 
happy it is not much interested in theories. 
“The crises of politics are usually regarded 
by most men as theatricals and sporting 
events.” Only a catastrophe that disturbs 
drastically the common way of life—such as 
the World War—can draw them actively 
into public affairs. Then ‘‘wholly new 
forces, churned up out of the depths of 
human anxiety and bewilderment, mani- 
fest themselves.” Then, as Burke says, 
there are declarations of ‘‘a new species 
of government.” Mr. Lippmann asserts 
that we are living in the midst of such a 
period of revolution. ‘‘The things that 
were certain have become uncertain.’ 
The post-war reconstruction has failed to 
restore to the masses of people ‘‘the peace, 
the plenty, and the liberties they had been 
denied during the four years of fighting.’ 

The pivotal point of Mr. Lippmann’s 
most informing discussion of national and 
world affairs is, as the reviewer sees it, 
his declaration that “the modern state 
cannot endure unless it insures to its people 
their standard of life. Only by making 
its people economically secure can a mod- 
ern government have independence, wield 
influence in the world, preserve law, order 
and liberty.’’ All this means collectivism. 
But of what sort? The author presents two 
chief alternatives. He calls one “the sys- 
tem of a Directed Economy, or Absolute 
Collectivism,” and the other, ‘‘the system 
of a Compensated Economy, or Free 
Collectivism.”’ 

Absolute collectivism is modern so- 
ciety’s legacy from the World War. It 


began as a war measure and can continue 
only in a militarized social order. ‘‘Cen- 
tralized decision must replace distributed 
decision.”” The state must assume re- 
sponsibility “for the operation of the na- 
tional economy as a whole.” Wherever 
this sort of collectivism has been instituted, 
in post-war dictatorships, it has meant the 
death of the people’s freedom and of in- 
dividual initiative. ‘‘It has required cen- 
sorship, espionage, and terrorism to make 
it work.” 

The second, or free collectivism, is col- 
lectivist because ‘“‘it acknowledges the 
obligation of the state for the standard of 
life and the operation of the economic order 
as a whole. It is free because it preserves 
within very wide limits the liberty of 
private transactions.”’ But since initiative 
may be evil as well as good, it is the duty 
of the state as compensatory or regulatory 
agency ‘‘to encourage initiative when it is 
socially beneficent and to discourage it 
when it is not.”” This method is new but 
the idealis old. Itis actually in use in most 
of the free countries, principally among 
the English-speaking peoples, “‘who have 
had the largest experience in the art of self- 
government and the conduct of modern 
economic enterprise.” It is not laissez- 
faire, nor Communism, nor Fascism, “‘but 
the product of their own experience and 
their own genius.” 

Communism has been established in 
Russia because in that country ‘‘capitalism 
had had no considerable development’’: 
and the corporative state of Fascism has 
been instituted in a country “which, of all 
the western powers, had the least elaborate 
capitalist organization.” But in America 
and in England the situation is different. 
Here private enterprise and capitalism 
have produced great results. “Liberty is 
one of the conditions of human progress. 
Private property is the foundation of 
liberty.”’ Free collectivism preserves these 
rights. Democracy and capitalism must be 
reconstructed and not discarded. 

Of course no one in his senses supposes 
that the whole of human activity can be 
free. ‘But,’ the author says in his con- 
clusion, ‘‘it is the proven faith of free men 
that the domain of liberty should be as 
wide as possible and that the domain of 
authority should be as limited as possible.” 
Here, however, he does not ignore the fact 
that a free people, as in America, has 
greatly enlarged the authority of the execu- 
tive. For he says, in referring to the 
English-speaking peoples’ deep attachment 
to liberty and initiative, ‘“even when free 
men enlarge authority, as in the modern 
world they must, they do it with the knowl- 
edge that it is expedient and not glorious, 
that it is useful but costly. However 
much they may alter their methods, adapt- 


ing them to new circumstances, it 

continue to be their conviction that 
state is the servant and not the master 
the people.” 


Sr. 


In this book, Mr. Lippmann has giv|}is a, 


the public a testament of orderly, cq Uf 


structive freedom. The reviewer heart} Bk 
recommends it to all those who, in the ma| 
dening maze of things, are deeply concer 
about the future of free government al 
the standard of life. They will find it |} 
be a sure and heartening guide in a midg] 
and safe way between the old theoretica, ! 
neutral state on the one hand and so} 
form of absolute collectivism and a 
rected economy on the other. | 4 
Abraham M. Ha : 
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LENIN, STALIN AND TROTSKY) ] 


The Great Offensive. 
Hindus. New York: Harrison Smith a} 


Robert Haas. 368 pp. $3.00. Wis 


World Revolution and the U.S.S.] 
By Michael T. Florinsky. New Yor 
The Macmillan Company. 264 pp. $2. q . 


Book publishers who have found t] 
reading American willing to add to vale’ 
umes on Russia have laid down a barra) 
of books by many authors. In the lo 
list there are few volumes more useful thé 
the two under discussion in this revie 
A volume by Maurice Hindus attai 
status without investigation. Michaj 
Florinsky, who is not so well known, hil 
contributed something more _ technic} 
than Hindus has ever attempted, and in 4 
doing has created a standard work on t 
rise and fall of the Third Internationall}} 
If I were asked to recommend three bool 
on contemporary Russia the works of thes# 
two authors would be included. 


ie 
| 
a 


l | 
it 


When the Bolsheviks crashed througi® 


to power in November of 1917 there bi 
not a reputable member of the Party wh 
thought that the World Revolution wa 
far removed. They were as sure as capital 


ist statesmen that the Soviet governme i 


could not last more than a few month 
without world revolution. Zinoviey, thi 
head of the Third Internationale, was u i! 
reserved in his prediction that the worker 
in the belligerent countries would throy 
out their ruling groups and establish didi! 
tatorships of the proletariat. The i 
posed League of Nations was regarded a il 
“the Holy Alliance of the bourgeoisie foj 
the suppression of the proletarian revolu 
tion.”” Gradually the ardor of Bolshevililf| 
leadership waned. Revolutions in Italy, || 
Hungary, and Germany were either crushe i 
or took to the less spectacular path of de | 
mocracy. British workers had declared) 
themselves in the shameful ‘Khaki Elecllf 
tion’ of December, 1918. By 1921 shat 
government in the Kremlin conceded tha / 
social upheaval in Western ‘Europe waa 
not a factor to be counted on. | 
Annual congresses of the Third Inter} 
nationale continued for a few years, bul] 
more and more party leadership settled} 


By Maur Bn 
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down to the task of building a socialist 
state within the borders of the Soviet 
Union. The New Economic Policy of 
Lenin, a frankly interim measure, merged 
into preparation for the first Five Year 
‘Plan under the domination of the Stalin 
faction. The defeat of Trotsky and his 
‘banishment makes the drama in_ this 
phase of Soviet history. Butonce the plan 
‘was launched under Stalin’s famous 
“Socialism in a Single Country’ slogan 
nationalism once more asserted itself in 
ithe old land of the czars. And the hope for 
‘world revolution became secondary to the 
primary requirements of socialist con- 
struction in the U.S.S.R. To the ebb and 
flow of events and trends “World Revo- 
lution and the U. S. S. R.” is directed. 
‘Hindus concerns himself with the results 
of the Five Year Plan — industrial, in- 
stitutional and personal. Both writers are 
agreed that, ‘““World revolution died on the 
Russian frontiers.’” Whatever may hap- 
pen in the future it will probably not be 
according to the pronouncements of those 
who founded the Third Internationale. 

_ The extent to which Communists have 
permitted themselves to be drawn away 
from their earlier intentions is clearly 
shown in the guarantees given by Litvinov 
in his conversations last November with 
President Roosevelt. The published rec- 
ord contains the following passage in- 
volving future policy of the Soviet Union 
“... not to permit the formation or 
residence on its territory of any organiza- 
tion or group — and to prevent the activity 
on its territory of any organization or 
group, or of representatives or officials of 
any organization or group — which has as 
an aim the overthrow or the preparation 
for the overthrow of, or bringing about by 
force of a change in, the political or social 
order of the whole or any part of the United 
States.” A radical friend of mine in com- 
menting on the substance of this agree- 
ment said, ‘‘What Russia needs is a revo- 
lution.”’ Or is it simply a new revelation 
of an old political axiom, a radcal party in 
power is never the same as that party 
when it is struggling for power. The early 
history of Soviet Russia was dominated by 
the survivals of thought habits formed in 
the pre-revolutionary era. The reponsi- 
bilities of adjustment to a world of clashing 
interests and policies brought the inevit- 
able modification. 

Whatever the shift in international 
policy, it has been to the interest of domes- 
tic programs. The building of basic in- 
dustries was an imperative necessity for 
purposes of defense. If the working class 
of the world was not going to throw in its 
lot with the Russian worker then a modern 
military machine was indispensable. Since 
modern war is dependent upon industry all 
anergies were directed toward the building 
of an industrial system second to none. 
The first phase of that campaign is over 
and its results can be measured. Unques- 
tionably not all the results are good from 


the Russian standpoint. Hindus surveys 
the achievements and the failures of the 
plan, and answers conclusively the pes- 
simistic findings of both Professors Ells- 
worth Huntington of Yale and Walter 
Elmer Ekblaw of Clark, who find the 
Russian land inadequate to claims made 
upon it by Russian industrial and agricul- 
tural leaders. Statistically there has been 
a notable degree of failure, in some lines a 
discouraging degree. But the gains have 
been stupendous in their significance. The 
bases of a new industrial system have been 
established. Agriculture, too, has passed 
the rough days of 1931-1932. The de- 
ficiencies are not unsurmountable, as the 
next few years will show. 

The real changes, as Hindus points out, 
are in the human personality itself. The 
time-worn notion that “‘you can’t change 
human nature” is answered by events in 
Russia today. Here is a people which has 
abandoned religion as the world has always 
known it, a people wilfully destroying the 
profit motive and finding stronger motives 
of service, a people which has defied almost 
everything that has been considered essen- 
tial to the more intimate human relation- 
ships in the Western World and has not 
destroyed the final meanings of such re- 
lationships but only enhanced them. 
These are to be accounted for along with 
some of the stupid manifestations of life 
under the Soviets. When Lincoln Steffens 
returned from one of his trips to the Soviet 
Union he said something to the effect that 
he had seen the future and it seemed to 
work. Not a few of our contemporaries 
feel that way. Whatever that future may 
be the materials out of which it will grow 
is partially covered by the materials in 
these two books. 

Raymond B. Bragg. 


er 


THE STRANGER WITHIN 


Out of the Far East. By Allan A. 
Hunter. New York: Friendship Press. 
184 pp. Cloth, $1.00; paper 60 cents. 


This is charming propaganda in favor of 
the oriental ‘‘stranger within our gates.”’ 
Race prejudice began at the Tower of 
Babel when the difference of speech pre- 
vented men from understanding each 
other. Through the ages the races have 
further separated in customs, traditions, 
and economic outlook, until now the latter 
differences are much more important than 
the former. Our dislike of the Oriental is 
the result of our ignorance of his back- 
ground and viewpoint. 

The service of this book is that it gives 
us a sympathetic and truthful interpreta- 
tion of the Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, 
and Hindus in our midst, and that it 
shows us the particular problem and handi- 
cap which confronts them because of the 
almost universal discrimination against 
them. Mr. Hunter writes fluently and 
relieves the necessary homilies of his pre- 
sentation with a wealth of anecdote and 


pathos. He knows his subject well, and 

has been successful in communicating his 

knowledge and enthusiasm to the reader. 
Waldo Noyes. 


GROWING BEYOND DEATH 


Human Personality and Future Life. 
By G. Dawes Hicks. London: The Lindsey 
JAR AA joy, il gh 


This pamphlet is the Essex Hall Lecture 
of 1934. It is a consistent attempt to an- 
swer the eternal question, ““‘What is man 
that thou art mindful of him or the son of 
man that thou visitest him?’ The writer 
describes man or “‘personality’”’ as ‘“‘in- 
dividuality that has become aware of itself, 
individuality that has become being-for- 
self.” He writes from the teleological 
point of view, asserting its necessity for a 
proper philosophical method. There is 
nothing strikingly new in his argument. 
He admits that we cannot know yet what 
we shall be. But he points out the tre- 
mendous evolutionary step that has taken 
place from a brute, merely conscious, to 
a man, self-conscious and able to make of 
this whole earth a fit home for mankind, 
overcoming nature in the process of his 
development. From this he argues the 
probability of even further advance in the 
individual life after the dissolution of the 
body. The lecture is a masterly summing- 
up of all the latest thought along this line. 

John Henry Wilson. 
* * 


CLINTON SCOLLARD 


The Singing Heart. Selected lyrics 
and other poems. Edited with a memoir by 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 247 pp. $2.50. 

The poems of Clinton Scollard are un- 
usually interesting because they show the 
marked influence of environment upon a 
sensitive poetic nature. His earlier poems 
sing of the delicate and transient beauty of 
the northeastern woodlands of America. 
His later poems chant in a vigorous and 
virile spirit the life of the Levant. In both 
moods, Scollard is a true poet. A short 
memoir of the author, written by his widow, 
precedes these interesting selections from 
the work of a man who always responded 
happily to the varied calls of his life. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
* * 


TABLOID REVIEW 


The Blonde Countess. By Herbert O. 
Yardley. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. 314 pp. $2.00. 

An exciting detective story, apparently 
based on the methods discovered and em- 
ployed by the United States Secret Service 
during the World War. The deciphering 
of an intricate code message found in un- 
usual circumstances leads to the discovery 
of a professional woman spy and the saving 
of the lives of a convoy full of troops. The 
tale is well conceived and arouses interest 


and excitement. 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 
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Y. P. R. U. Conferences at Star Island 


Important Resolutions, Significant Addresses, Social Activities 


At no previous conference have the na- 
tional proportions of the Isles of Shoals 
summer conferences been more clearly 
demonstrated than at the Young People’s 
Religious Union meetings which closed 
last night after a fortnight of inspirational 
meetings, of happy associations and of un- 
broken fair weather. Such little rain as 
fell, considerately did so in the night. 

San Francisco had its representative. 
Six came from Salt Lake City. Cedar 
Rapids, Sioux City, Davenport and Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, sent a total of six. Other 
delegates included: Detroit, Mich., 5; 
Cleveland, Ohio, 9; Baltimore, Md., 5; 
Omaha, Neb., 5; Illinois, 2; Canada, 2; 
Washington, D. C., 2; Pennsylvania, 19; 
New York, 8; St. Louis, Mo., Louisville, 
Ky., Lawrence, Kansas, one each. Other 
states included in the delegate body were 
the six New England states, and New 
Jersey which sent four. 


And that we challenge——”’ 


At no previous young people’s confer- 
ence here has so much constructive action 
been taken as a result of the programs and 
student conferences conducted. At a gen- 
eral meeting of the delegates the following 
resolution concerning war resistance was 
endorsed almost unanimously: 


Whereas, we believe that modern war- 
fare is mass murder, waged purely for the 
economic welfare of powerful minorities, 
and that it is contrary to the spirit and 
teachings of true religion;—and 

Whereas, we feel the importance, as 
members of a religious group and as young 
people, on whom the burden of the next 
war would fall most heavily, of stating our 
position in regard to war and peace— 

Therefore, we, the undersigned members 
of the Unitarian Y. P. R. U. in annual 
conference at the Isles of Shoals on July 
6, 1934, do highly resolve that we shall do 
everything in our power to discourage and 
oppose the preparations and propaganda 
for war; and in case our country declares 
war for any reason, we shall refuse to take 
any active part in said war, but will main- 
tain our loyalty to the ideals of peace and 
human brotherhood in accordance with our 
religious convictions. 


At the special student conferences held 
during the second week under the leader- 
ship of Bradford E. Gale, president of the 
national Y. P. R. U., lively interest was 
shown in the topics considered, and the 
following resolutions were adopted, almost 
without a dissenting vote: 


The Church and the New Social Order 
Whereas, it is the conviction of this stu- 

dent conference that the shame of Uni- 

tarianism in America is that it holds up 


Jessie E. Donahue 


before its young people no great construc- 
tive social program, that it issues no mag- 
nificent challenge to the latent courage and 
idealism of youth, 

Be it resolved that we, the members of 
this student conference, take the initiative 
in this matter; that, upon returning to our 
respective societies, we shall encourage 
free and vigorous discussion and study of 
social and economic problems, toward the 
objective of learning to play our part in 
bringing the cooperative commonwealth 
into existence; and that we challenge our 
ministers and our denominational officers 
and organs to take a decided stand in favor 
of a new social order as a real and pressing 
demand of our religious aspirations. 


Concerning Liquor Control 

Whereas the question of control of the 
use of intoxicating beverages has again be- 
come a live issue in this country, and 

Whereas it is a question of great social 
importance, we, the members of the stu- 
dent group of the 1934 Shoals conference, 
feel that we are not opposed to the use of 
alcohol in moderation, that its use is not 
entirely harmful, that we recognize certain 
benefits to society from the legal return of 
liquor, such as increased revenues for the 
government and increased employment, 
and that we are in favor of some legal con- 
trol of the sale and use of alcoholic bev- 
erages but are against national prohibition, 

We do hereby resolve to do all in our power 
both as individuals and through our local 
groups to promote a high standard of tem- 
perance without prohibition, and to edu- 
cate the public to a better understanding of 
the question of intelligent drinking if it 
must use alcoholic beverages. 


The Coxtrol of Motion Pictures 


Whereas we feel that unrestricted at- 
tendance of children at motion pictures is 
undesirable for the development of whole- 
some mental attitudes, 

Be it resolved, that we, the members of 
the student group of the 1934 Shoals 
conference, shali do all in our power to 
bring about effective control of the at- 
tendance of children under sixteen years of 
age at our motion-picture theaters, and 

Be it resolved, that, in view of the in- 
creased production of motion pictures of 
an undesirable type, we favor some direct 
method of control of the production of all 
films for the improvement of our society. 


Uncle Oscar’s Birthday 


Uncle Oscar Laighton’s ninety-fifth 
birthday was observed June 30 with a 
purse of money from the delegates of both 
weeks, a birthday cake and a character- 
istic speech of gratitude, affection and 
benediction from Uncle Oscar. Herbert 


K. Miller of Winchester, Mass., whs 
birth date coincides with Uncle Oscajj} 
came for the twelfth time to join himjja 
the celebration. The usual Saturday ef 
ning talks on the “Spirit of the Shoa: 
were given, the first by Miss Sara Com} {po 
and the second by Frederick T. McGill, | i 
The Sunday preachers were Rev. Dy Bat 
Huntington Fenn of Chestnut Hill, Mas| ig 
on June 24 and Dr. George F. Patter | ‘ 
of Boston, Mass., on July 1. Mr. Fe 
gave a morning sermon on “Unitarianisn} pe" 
and in the evening gave a short program| 
miscellaneous readings from the poet Q 
classic and modern. Dr. Patterson’s s« 
mon theme was “Liberal Religion Faq 
a Crisis.” A suggestion of what the old} 
generation is passing on to the you! 
people was embodied in his evening addré 
on ‘‘We Give, Devise, and Bequeath | 
You—” In an evening address on “L 
eral Religion and Social Responsibility} 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter of Boston ex 
phasized that liberalism has even great} 
social responsibility than orthodoxy, sini 
it always has maintained that if a man is_ 
be saved he must save himself. The rey 
test of a church is not its membership ni 
the amount in its treasury, but what it 
doing to bring in the kingdom of God. 
should try to remove the inhibitions whi: 
prevent man from realizing his ideals, ar 
these are mostly social. Mr. McGill led 
tured one evening on ‘‘Goodbye Swe: 
Day?” | 
| 
i 


| 


The four leading speakers of the confe} 
ence were Rev. Palfrey Perkins of Kingi) 
Chapel in Boston, and Dr. Gustav F. Beciy ut 
director of the Labor Temple School 4 
New York, the first week, and Dr. Jo | 
Haynes Holmes of New York and Re | 
Jacob Trapp of Salt Lake City the secon | 


Young Pecple Hear Dr. Holmes 


While Dr. Holmes for many years ha} 
been an enthusiastic “‘Shoaler’’ this wal 
his first appearance here before a youn} 
people’s conference. Under the general 
topic “Challenging Questions for Moder 
Minds’”’ he discussed some of the leadin 
problems which are vexing the minds 
both old and young today. On the Fourtif) 
of July he spoke on ‘‘Patriotism: Is lovji} 
of country consistent with world brothex 
hood?”’ One may be loyal to the idea 
world brotherhood, stressing internation}! 
alism rather than nationalism, and still! 
retain that love of country which means 
special love for the familiar landscape, fo 
the people who speak one’s own tongud I 
for the religion, literature, and spirit of thi 
people of one’s own country. Dr. Holme | 
presented one morning a talk on ‘Chas | 
tity: Have we outgrown the conventiona 
code of morals?’’—a talk which few whil| i 
heard him will ever forget. The young}| 
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people went away profoundly impressed by 
the high ideal of love and the marriage 
relation which Dr. Holmes had given them. 
The unchaste and the unfaithful, he im- 
pressed upon them, never attain to any 
real satisfaction. 

In both his talks on property and the 
[right to receive income and hold property 
and one on pacifism and the possibility of 
‘establishing a new commonwealth without 
‘the use of force, Dr. Holmes voiced his firm 
‘conviction that under no circumstances is 
violence necessary, either in international 
disputes or economic difficulties. Vio- 
ence is self-destructive and by its own 
processes corrupts the victors in both in- 
‘stances and makes it impossible for them 
to bring about their own ends. Dr. Holmes 
‘sees no cure for economic conditions with- 
out a complete change from the capitalistic 
‘system to collectivism or cooperation. 
‘The so-called New Deal is only a shrewd 
‘and courageous attempt to revamp the 
‘eapitalistic system which only puts off for 
‘a little the real change which is inevitable. 
‘Dr. Holmes’s final lecture was on ‘‘Faith: 
‘Has theism been nullified by humanism?” 
‘He claimed that Unitarians from the be- 
‘ginning have been natural humanists since 
‘they have claimed since Channing the dig- 
nity of human nature. He explained that 
humanism says that codes, programs of 
law, and authority for morality have 
‘been built out of man’s experience and 
have not come down to him by the “will 
‘of God.’ No theological implications are 
involved in humanism. To the atheist 
it leads to atheism and to the theist to 

theism. 

Rev. Jacob Trapp in five talks on the 
rocks gathered together under the subject, 
“A Modern Pilgrim’s Progress,” showed a 
man’s progress from the City of Destruc- 
tion to the Celestial City, with the inter- 
vening difficulties that must be surmounted. 
The Celestial City he pictured not as 
a heavenly city but as a great human 
brotherhood here on earth, with institu- 
tions which wipe out poverty and injustice 
and give to all the opportunity of living a 
full life. 

Rev. Palfrey Perkins gave five lectures 
on “What One Thinks’—about self, the 
world, Jesus, God, and about right and 
wrong. It is not a matter of indifference 
what one thinks on any of these subjects, 
he emphasized. Whether man feels that 
he is petty and unimportant in a soulless 
universe or that he is the center of that 
universe, thinking and creating, makes a 
vast difference in the way he shapes his 
life. So of the world—only when man’s 
best interprets the world, is he on the way 
to some apprehension of God. From the 
beginning the natural has been set against 
the supernatural world. Unitarianism, he 
said, is the first to see the error in the as- 
sumption of a gulf between the two and to 
see that all nature is one: to see that this 
isa universe. Mr. Perkins in talking about 
Jesus traced the way in which the elab- 
orate system of Christology has grown up 
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in Christianity. One misses much if one 
thinks chiefly of whether Jesus was human 
or divine. Jesus was a fearless, non- 
conforming spirit who always stressed 
man’s ability to rise. He was not God, 
but he was divine. So, too, what one 
thinks of God matters. On it depends the 
sort of person a man is. To be agnostic 
about the worth of life or of the kind of life 
most worth while is fatal. Speaking about 
what one thinks of right and wrong, Mr. 
Perkins said that the substance of religion 
is summed up in self-respect. ‘You can’t 
get away from your best self,’ he said. 
“You do not need any external code of 
morals to tell you what is right.” 

A new speaker here and one who made 
many friends, was Dr. Gustav F. Beck, 
who gave five talks on the rocks on “‘Types 
of Leadership.” Dr. Beck has a rare 
ability to present the life of a man ab- 
sorbingly, vividly, and dramatically, to 
his audience. He suggested five distinct 
types of leadership, through Socrates, 
the first rationalist and skeptic, who was 
never taken in by propaganda; Diderot, 
who was the first man consciously to use 
the tool of popularized science for the ele- 
vation of the masses; Goethe, who was the 
first to aim at the rounded and complete 
life, away from futile specialism; Florence 
Nightingale, who was the first great woman 
to perceive that organization and driving 
are necessary elements in a great cause; 
Noguchi, the personal martyr to science 
who gave his life te investigations of yel- 
low fever for the good of the world. 

Not unimportant during this fortnight 
have been impromptu informal gatherings 
at which Dr. Beck read some of his own 
poems, Dr. Holmes and Mr. Fenn have 
given readings from various poets, and 
Mr. Trapp gave an informative and en- 
tertaining sketch of Mormonism, from its 
beginnings to the importance of the Mor- 
mon influence today in the life of Salt 
Lake City. 

Daily there have been leadership con- 
ferences for the discussion of problems of 
local Y. P. R. U. groups and student con- 
ferences attended by young people in col- 
lege or recently graduated. The social life 
has each week transformed in a few hours 
a large group of young folk who never met 
before into one big group of congenial 
friends. The usual ingenuity has been 
shown in the costume parties held each 
week and in the clever “‘stunt’’ programs 
in the hall. Choice contributions have 
been made to songs about the Shoals sub- 
mitted in the song contests held each 
week. The groups have each produced 
about eight baseball teams and the tennis 
and other tournaments have been hotly 
contested. As usual, all of the days have 
begun with a chapel service and closed with 
candlelight conducted by members of the 
conference. 

Great credit for a successful 1934 con- 
ference is due Miss Janet Knickerbocker, 
chairman, of New York, and her general 
committee and sub-committees. 


LUTHERANS BALK AT HEARING 
JOHN FLINT’S BACCALAUREATE 


Rey. John Flint of the Free Christian 
Church, Underwood, Minn., with the as- 
sistance of Mrs. Flint and Unity Choir, 
conducted the baccalaureate service for 
the Underwood High School this year, but 
not without stiff opposition that finally 
resulted in the holding of a second bacca- 
laureate service conducted by the Lutheran 
pastor. 

The bitterness that formerly confronted 
Unitarians in this overwhelmingly Lu- 
theran community is now more or less a 
thing of the past, but the old spirit takes 
on a new lease of life on occasion. So, 
when the school board asked Mr. Flint to 
take full charge of the baccalaureate 
service this year, the Lutheran pastor and 
some of the members of his flock viewed 
the situation with no little alarm. 

As appeals to the school board to change 
the arrangements proved unavailing, the 
Lutheran church staged its own service for 
the benefit of four of the seventeen mem- 
bers of the graduating class and the edi- 
fication of an audience of twenty-five. 
The high-school faculty and the thirteen 
remaining members of the class, with an 
audience of 400, attended the services con- 
ducted by Mr. Flint, who took for his ser- 
mon’s theme “Our Souls’ Highest Duty.” 

Shortly after this dual event there 
appeared in the county daily news-organ 
an explanation to the effect that Lutheran 
parents should not allow their children to 
come under the influence of Mr. Flint be- 
cause of his radicalism, as he is known to 
have lectured on economic problems and 
to be studying the agricultural situation. 

Tilla W. Ralfson. 
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LAYMEN TO NORTHFIELD 


Northfield, Mass., Western Massachu- 
setts town of unique charm and religious 
and historical associations, is to be the new 
setting for the Eastern convention of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League this year, 
scheduled for Friday to Sunday, September 
28-30. Delegates will stop at the North- 
field Inn and the Chateau, hostelries as- 
sociated under the same management. 

The later date, the beauty of the region 
and its greater accessibility to various dis- 
tricts of the Hast, are advantages which, it 
is hoped, will draw an attendance above 
the average. The new personal “chapter 
counsellor’ service will be a major matter 
in the discussions of local League problems, 
and it is planned to have as many coun- 
sellors present as possible. 


MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE 


The Ministers’ Institute will be held at 
the Stonely-Prospect School, Greenfield, 
Mass., September 10-12. ‘‘The Minister 
at Work”’ will be the conference subject. 
Rates will be $3 per day (no tips). A 
registration fee of $2 should be sent to 
Rey. Earl C. Davis, Petersham, Mass. 
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R. E. INSTITUTE AT BERKELEY 


A four-day institute of religious educa- 
tion for the training of leaders in liberal 
churches will be held in Berkeley, Calif., 
at the First Unitarian Church and at the 
Pacifie Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
July 24-27. 

Among the speakers who will address 
the institute are Dr. Horace Westwood, 
Henry Neumann of the Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Ethical Culture Society, Miss Mary Law- 
rance of the Pacific Unitarian School, Rev. 
Dorothy Dyar Hill of Berkeley, Rev. 
Clarence M. Vickland of Stockton, Calif., 
Dr. William I. Lawrance of the Pacific 
Unitarian School, Dr. William S. Morgan, 
president of the school, and Rev. Ben 
Franklin Wilson of San Jose, Calif. 

* * 


CAPE ROSIER SUMMER SERVICES 


As for the past thirty years, summer 
preaching services will be held in the 
Union Chapel, Cape Rosier, at 3.30 p. m. 
each Sunday in July and August. The 
pulpit will be filled by visiting clergymen, 
under the general chairmanship of the 
brothers Fairley, who have been in- 
terested in the services there for the past 
twenty-five years. 

* * 
LYNN UNION SERVICES 

Union summer Sunday services of the 
First Universalist Church, the Central 
Congregational Church, and the Unitarian 
Church of Lynn, Mass., will be held in the 
Unitarian church, Atlantic and Baltimore 
Streets, at 11 a. m. 

The speakers for the remainder of the 
period are: 

July 22. Dr. George F. Patterson, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

July 29. Rey. Harold H. Niles, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

August 5. Rev. Miles Hanson, First 
Church in Roxbury. 

August 12. Dr. Louis C. Wright, First 
M. E. Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

August19. Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York City. 

August 26. Rev. Garfield Morgan, Cen- 
tral Congregational Church, Lynn. 

September 2. Rev. Cloyd H. Valentine, 
Unitarian Church, Lynn. 

* * 


COMMUNITY CHURCH 

During the summer months Sunday 
services of the Community Church, New 
York, N. Y., will be held, as usual, at the 
Town Hall, 123 West Forty-third Street, 
at 11 a.m. Dr. John Haynes Holmes of 
the Community Church will conduct the 
services through the first half of August 
and Rev. Leon Rosser Land, leader of the 
Bronx Free Fellowship, will preach on the 
remaining Sundays of that month and 
through September. 

The sermon subjects are as follows: 

July 22. Dr. Holmes. Subject: ‘‘Con- 
temporary Religious Portraits: (3) Rabbi 
Wise, The Record of Sixty Years.’’ 


DIREC LO: hex 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations whi 
receive the support of Unitarians 


a 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 


Theological School} 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry He 


today. Association with the Un 


versity of Chicago adds to thf’. 


School’s own curriculum a wid 
variety of subjects. For informelj 
tion address 


5701 Woodlawn Ave. 


Chicago 
the number of speci 


LAST YEAR memberships taken ow 


by men of the League and the amount realize 
therefrom were twice what they were the yeeff 
before. 


Send checks or pledges to 
HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
Est. 1848 Incorporated 1879 


Enrollments for next fall being received. 
new catalogue. College, General, Practical Arts Courses} 
Junior School --- Grades 5 to 8. All sports. Surpervised} 
study emphasized. 
Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


July 29. Dr. Holmes. Subject (special): 
“It Was a Glorious Victory.’’—A sermon in 
commemoration of the twentieth anni- 
versary of the beginning of the World War. 

August 5. Dr. Holmes. Subject: ‘“Con- 
temporary Religious Portraits: (4) Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, The Religion of the Class 
War.” 

August 12. Dr. Holmes. Subject: 
“Contemporary Religious Portraits: (5) 
Secretary Henry A. Wallace, Statesman- 
ship and Religion.” 

August 19. Rev. Leon Rosser Land, 
Leader, The Bronx Free Fellowship. 
Subject: “Religion-Made Radicals.’’ 

August 26. Mr.Land. Subject: ‘‘Where 
Does God Come In?” 

September 2. Mr. Land. Subject: 
“Which Shall It Be—Reform or Revolu- 
tion?” 

September 9. Mr. Land. Subject: “‘Eth- 
ical Standards for an Unethical Society.”’ 


September 16. Mr. Land. Subject: 
“The Answer to Fascism.” 
September 23. Mr. Land. Subject: 


“Religion in an Age of Chaos.” 


DIGHTON ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual parish supper and meetingif} 
of the Dighton church was held at thefflllx 


To carry on the League’s work fl} el 
1934-35 special memberships are again solicite}}, ,, ») 
from the laymen, each according to his mean} 


Carl B. Wetherell, Headmaste: ti 


nd 


nl itd 


parish house on the evening of June 3(i}fftti 


with an excellent attendance. 
The reports of the officers showed a} 
satisfactory year. 


The parish committee} 


reported that the amount raised exceeded iii 


that of any previous year for a consider-}\w 


able period, and the Alliance raised more 


money than during any year in its history.]] 
Some payment was made on the deficit |) 
remaining from church expenses of a for-. 
mer day. The attendance at the morning | 
services has kept well up with the average |}jlir 


of recent years. 


Rey. George L. Thompson was invited| ) 
to remain as pastor for another year by a | 


unanimous vote. This will make the tenth. 
year of his pastorate. 


The following officers were elected to | 


serve for the ensuing year: Moderator, 
Frederick W. Talbot; clerk, Dwight F. 
Lane; treasurer of the parish, Lester H. 


Lassen; treasurer of the trustees, Robert |] 


W. Whitmarsh. 


| 
} 
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' RAYMOND STURTEVANT DIES 
Rev. Frederick Raymond Sturtevant, 
linister of the First Unitarian Church of 
altimore, Md., since 1925, died June 28 
fter a long illness. He had been minister 


[ the First Congregational Society (Uni- 


ian) in Taunton, Mass., for fourteen 
ears before his pastorate in Baltimore, 
ad had previously been minister of Chan- 
ing Church, Dorchester, Mass. 


A Tribute 
Mr. Sturtevant embodied the best 
ualities of the real minister. He was 
ot a business promoter; not a ‘“‘hustler’’; 
2 claimed to possess no ‘‘pep”’; and never 
oasted of “delivering the goods,’ or 
bringing home the bacon.”’ One saw in 
im the finer traditions of his calling. He 
as a genuine man of God, quiet, unas- 
uming, of equable temper, modest and 
holly sincere. He had great moral and 
yiritual dignity, and in his company one 
as in the presence of an earnest, reverent, 
iquiring soul whose affections were set 
pon things above, and whose habits of 
‘ind were the habits of prayer and spiritual 
ontemplation. He impressed one as being 
the world and of the world, but not 
holly absorbed by the world. Some part 
f him always dwelt upon a plane above. 
his fact enabled him to bring to the af- 
‘irs of the moment a serenity of spirit that 
rotected him from all extremes of passion 
ad emotion, and ordered his words and 
.elings with a kind of tranquillity. Every- 
ae felt the contagion of this tranquillity. 
o spend a few hours with him was to re- 
sive a benediction of peace and order. 
He wasan exceptionally helpful preacher, 
ot because of oratorical arts and graces, 
hich are rarely helpful, but because of 
1e simple truth and serenity of his words. 
hey had a penetration that many a more 
retentious sermon has entirely lacked. 
fe had an open, able mind, well trained 
nd well stored, and his interests were 
ut-reaching. He was not an egotist. 
ther people, their feelings and doings, 
1eir thoughts and reactions, were of the 
veliest concern to him. Few men thought 
ss of self and more of those around them, 
- the world in which they lived, or the 
fairs of the times, or the hopes and solici- 
ides of humanity. If a man is alive in 
roportion to the breadth and variety of 
is interests, he was very much alive. 
All these things and many more might 
> said of Mr. Sturtevant. They are nice, 
ite things, and they are just as true of 
m as of the next man. Yet they do not 
veal that which was peculiarly himself. 
here is an old hymn, never found in our 
5oks and never sung in our churches. It 
gins thus: 
Weary of earth and laden with my sin, 
look at heaven and long to enter in.’’ 
he modern Unitarian is neither weary of 
rth nor laden with sin; and it is no longer 
e theological fashion to look at heaven 
1d long to enter in. Yet the lines some- 
yw suggest Mr. Sturtevant’s spiritual 


posture. For him, this earth at its best 
was not all and not enough. Human life 
was laden with inadequacies and incom- 
pletenesses. He was far from unhappy, 
but he was most emphatically not content 
with this earth-born, sclf-engendered, self- 
contained, unrelated metaphysics that 
so many alleged thinkers are trying to bur- 
nish up and foist off on us today as The 
Answer, The Reality. He was forever 
looking for a better, a more competent 
Reality. There was a place in his thought 
for the thing which the old hymn calls 
Heaven, and he was forever thinking, 
wondering, brooding, praying, waiting. 
Like a true man of God, his first and con- 
stant preoccupation was God. He was 
ever hovering about a door which, could 
it but open, would permit a glimpse of the 
Reality beyond. Once or twice the door 
did open, just a crack, enough to give him 
the glimpse sufficient for faith, and quiet- 
ness and peace. If more of his colleagues 
in the ministry would follow his example 
and spend less time in ‘organizing their 
parishes,” and more time in longing and 
striving to enter in closer to that ever- 
lasting metaphysical mystery, it might 
be better for them and better for their 
parishes. However that may be, we shall 
gratefully and lovingly remember Mr. 
Sturtevant as a minister who amply vin- 
dicated his calling in that he never ceased 
trying to know God, know his love, his 
power, his purpose, and never ceased try- 
ing to reveal him to others. 
Charles E. Park. 


* * 


LAKE ERIE CONFERENCE 


Once more Unitarians and Universalists 
of the Meadville Federation of Young 
People gathered in summer conference on 
the shores of Lake Erie, June 23-27. The 
site was again Mary Eells Camp at Madi- 
son-on-the-Lake. For the first time in 
three years the time of the conference was 
extended to its original full four days with 
representatives present from the churches 
of Detroit, Mich., Toledo, Cleveland and 
Youngstown, Ohio, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Pittsburgh and Girard, Pa. 

Beginning Saturday evening with the 
conference banquet and dance, the program 
presented four full days of inspiration and 
real stimulus. The principal speakers 
were Rev. Walton E. Cole of the First 
Unitarian Church of Toledo, who con- 
ducted two discussion periods, the first on 
“Building an Effective Personality,” and 
the second on ‘‘Religion for the Twentieth 
Century’; and Professor Jacob C. Meyer 
of Western Reserve University, who con- 
ducted an evening conference on inter- 
national relations. 

Others on the program were Rev. Wait- 
still H. Sharp of the Unitarian Church, 
Meadville, Rev. George A. Gay of Girard, 
and Miss Frances Wood of Detroit, each 
giving one of the late afternoon talks. 
The extremely successful college confer- 
ence period was conducted one afternoon 


by Rev. Dilworth Lupton of the First 
Unitarian Church of Cleveland; and the 
second afternoon by Dean Thomas R. 
Graham of Oberlin College. 

One of the most valuable features of last 
year’s conference was repeated this year 
when Bradford Gale and Warren Witherell, 
representing the national Young People’s 
Religious Union, conducted the two fore- 
noon sessions on “Y. P. R. U. Aims and 
Methods.” 

Newly elected officers of the Lake Erie 
Federation are as follows: President, 
Robert Owens of Pittsburgh; vice-presi- 
dents, Francis Hulbert of Detroit, Ellery 
Harris of Cleveland, Robert Grandmon- 
tagne of Youngstown, Miss Ruth Gay of 
Girard, Walker Johnson of Toledo, Robert 
Cox of Pittsburgh; secretary, Miss Shirley 
Robertson of Pittsburgh; treasurer, Miss 
Betty Strong of Cleveland. 

Tracy Pullman. 
* * 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Dwight Bradley is minister of the First 
Congregational Church, Newton Center, 
Mass., and is a member of the Council 
of the Free Church Fellowship. Ar- 
ticles by him have appeared in The 
Christian Century, The Christian Leader, 
The Christian Register, and other period- 
icals. 

Jessie E. Donahue is a member of the 
First Unitarian Church, Hartford, Conn. 


John Haynes Holmes is minister of the 
Community Church, New York, N. Y., 
and is editor of Unity and contributing 
editor of The World Tomorrow. Dr. 
Holmes is president of the All World 
Gandhi Fellowship. He is author of 
“Palestine Today and Tomorrow,” 
“Patriotism Is Not Enough,’ ‘New 
Churches for Old,’’ and “‘The Heart of 
Scott’s Poetry.” 

Dilworth Lupton is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church (Unitarian-Universa- 
list), Cleveland, Ohio. 

Delos W. O’Brian is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Gardner, Mass. 

Ernest F. Scott is professor of New Tes- 
tament Exegesis, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, N. Y. 

John M. Trout is minister of the First 
Parish (Federated), Sandwich, Mass. 
He holds joint Unitarian and Congre- 


gational fellowship. 
* * 


OBITUARY 


Died—George W. Collier, July 3, at 
his home in Cohasset, Mass., aged 73. 

A valued citizen in the town of his 
birth, a faithful member of the First Parish 
Church there, he is mourned by all who 
were privileged to come in contact with 
him. 

He is survived by his widow, Frances 
Osgood, his sister, Annie T. Collier, his 
daughters, Mrs. Gilbert S. Tower, Mrs. 
Arthur Schoenfeldt, Mrs. Joseph Spinden, 
and his son, Edmund. 
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Pleasantries 


One of the clerks at the employment 
agency was a bit of a wit, and he was pre- 
paring to gain a laugh at the expense of 
the next in the line. 

“‘Where were you born?” he asked the 
man, a Scotchman. 

“‘Glasca’,’’ was the reply. 

“Glasgow! Whatever for?” continued 
the funny one. 

“T wanted to be near mother,” said the 
other with devastating meekness.—Tit- 
Bits. 

*x 

A recent speaker before a woman’s or- 
ganization, talking on Persia, was telling 
about how careless the men over there are 
with their wives, and said it was no un- 
common sight to see a woman and a donkey 
hitched up together. Then he laughed, and 
said when he made that statement in a 
speech at Detroit, one of the ladies in the 
audience piped up: 

“That’s not so unusual—you often see it 
over here too.” —Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Harold: 
ma?” 

Mother: ‘‘Papa and IJ are going to a sur- 
prise party.” 

Harold: ‘‘Can’t I go too—and can’t we 
take Bobby and Susie along, too?” 

Mother: “No, you weren’t invited.” 

Harold: ‘Well, don’t you think they’d be 
lots more surprised if you took us all?”— 
Pathfinder. 


“Where are you going, mam- 


* * 


A radio station to be erected in Turkey 
will be able to send messages to America. 
We can hardly wait to know what kind of 
tooth paste they use over there.— Nash- 
ville Tennessean. 

* * 

He: ‘‘Anyhow, Congress hasn’t put a 
tax on brains.” 

She: ‘“¢Well, generally speaking, the rev- 
enue wouldn’t be worth while.” —Epwerth 
Herald. 

* * 

“But how did the police spot you in 
your woman’s disguise?”’ 

“T passed a milliner’s shop without look- 
ing in at the window.’—Gente Nostra 
(Rome). 

* * 

First Snake (at the zoo): ‘‘Here comes a 
woman.” 

Second Ditto: “I’m glad I’m not in her 
shoes!”’—Hxchange. 

* x 

It is fortunate that the Chicago fair is 
to be open again this year. Mr. Insull 
missed it last year.—Duluth News-Tribune. 

* x 

It seems strange that no philanthropy 
has yet suggested a “Be Kind to General 
Johnson Week.”’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

* * 

Often when a person starts to rest on his 
laurels he discovers they are poison ivy.— 
Ohio State Journal. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, Mass.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, min- 


| ister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 


son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Rev. Russell J. Clinchy, 
Mount Pleasant Congregational Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


LITTLETON, N. H.—Services will be held in 
the Unitarian Church every Sunday during the 
summer. Rev. Edward H. Cotton of Marblehead, 
Mass., will preach. 


MANCHESTER, MASS.—Services will be held 
in the First Unitarian Church, Masconomo Street, 
at 10.45 a. m. each Sunday during the summer. 
Minister-in-charge, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 
minister of the First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y. 
In charge of music, Courtenay Guild. Organist, 
Henry A. Van Steenburg. All who wish to worship 
God in spirit and in truth are welcome. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


Rest House—Convalescents and elderly persons. 
Good food, quiet, airy location. No mental cases. 
Moderate rates. 17 Parley Ave., Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 2280. 


WANTED—By cultured woman, position as 
companjon-chauffeur or companion-housekeeper, or 
will fit into conventional home in any practical 
capacity. Experienced home-maker, careful, capable 
driver, some knowledge of nursing and dietetics. 
Fond of and can manage children. Previous teaching 
experience. Highest of references. Write Christian 
Register—C 180. ‘Telephone, Porter 0487-R. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $8.00 up. 


The Misses Allen 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College and cultural courses. Development of individual 
character. College Faculty. Resident, day, and five-day 
pupils. Outdoor Sports. 


LUCY ELLIS ALLEN, Principal 
West Newton -- ot “i Massachusetts 


THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 


BIBLES 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


“‘The Theology of Paul Elmer More, 
“Ethics of Gambling,’’ 
“Recent Excavations,”’ 


“Irving Babbitt,’’ 


“‘Nationalism and the Present Crisi/ 


“The Old Testament in Teachi 


To new subscribers The Register off 


in Issues| 


will contain 


by Lynn Harold Hey 
by Minot Sims 


by Millar Burre 
by Odell Sheps 


by Julius Seelye Bix 


Religion,’’ 
by James Muilenby | 


22 issues, beginning July 1, for $1.00. 
Send in a gift subscription for a 
friend and thus help The 
Register extend its 
influence. 


| 


LEND A HAND SOCIE 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 

Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 

FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people! 
emergencies, cooperating with 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations 
Convalescent Care to aged and si 
Maintains Lend a Hand B 
Mission. Supported by donati 
subscriptions and income from 
Endowment Fund. 

Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 


REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President | 


HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 
REV. HAROLD G. ‘ARNOLD, Vice-President 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer i 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


Local and Suburban} 


Send New and Old One and allows 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE} 
of address 


8 to 10 days notice 


